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Brazil’s Tea Growers Plan First Sales Campaign 


On American Market; Samples Are Well Received 


Conferences in Rio de Janeiro last week between 
Anapio Gomes, director of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil, and Manoel Carlos 
Ferraz de Almeida, representative of Sao Paulo tea 
growers, were expected to lead to a campaign to 
market Brazilian tea in the United States on a 
large seale. 


22,000 Pounds Ordered 


Mr. de Almeida said that sample shipments made 
to U.S. firms on their request had been well received, 
and that Sao Paulo tea growers, as a result, have an 
order for 22,000 pounds of Brazilian tea for immediate 
shipment to the United States. 

Since Brazilian tea has in the past been shipped al- 
most exclusively to Argentina, with small sales to 
Europe, the U. S. orders were taken as an indication 
that a whole new market could be opened up. 

“Tea grown in Brazil,” Mr. de Almeida said, “is in 
position to compete with teas grown elsewhere, even 
for the most demanding markets.” Buyers generally 
have found Brazilian tea to be as good and sometimes 
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BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS 
ARE ON EXHIBITION 


A 15-window display of many exportable Bra- 
zilian products of interest to foreign traders, 
prepared by the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau, is on display at the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Avenue of the Americas and 48th Street. 
(See Pages 4 and 5) 











better than the Indian variety, but less well graded as 
a rule. Sao Paulo tea growers have already begun 
grading improvements. 


Export 1,350,000 Pounds 


Exportable tea crops in Sao Paulo amount to around 
1,350,000 pounds yearly, of which, in normal times, 
five-sixths is sold to Argentine buyers who repackage 
much of it and sell it abroad. Crops could be increased 
threefold if stable export markets were available, ac- 
cording to Mr. de Almeida. 

Prices offered by American buyers have been satis- 
factory, he said, adding that large-scale sales to the 
U.S. market would bring in sizable returns for dollar 
short Brazil. 

Brazilian tea was first brought to the attention of 
American importers early last year by the Brazilian 
Bulletin, with a quick response from U. S. firms. At 
that time, Argentine exchange difficulties had caused 
a lag in shipments there and Brazilian tea growers 
began to feel the need of a steadier market. 


Picked Twice Yearly 

Most of Brazil’s tea is grown in Sao Paulo’s Vale 
da Ribeira. Picking seasons are from March to May 
and September to December. In the past, exports 
through Santos have been highest in the month of 
March. 

U. S. firms interested in importing tea from Brazil 
may write to the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
for information or advice. 
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Games, Ballet, Opera, Excursions Readied for Rio’s Tourist Year 


Rio de Janeiro is planning an all-out welcome 
for the 50,000 tourists expected to attend the 
World Soccer Series scheduled there for June and 
Juiy of this year. 

Dozens of side-attractions are being prepared by 
the city government for the between-games enjoyment 
of the tourists, who will come from all Latin America, 
Western Europe, the United States and from as far 
away as Australia. 

One major attraction being readied will be a “Vene- 
tian Festival” on Botafogo Bay, in which fishermen, 
boating clubs and the Brazilian Navy will participate. 
This festival will include water games, regattas, and 
other sea sports. 

Star ballet performers from Brazil and other coun- 
tries are being engaged to put on dances outdoors at 
the Quinta da Boa Vista, the gardens of the Emperor’s 
Palace, where Don Pedro II lived. 


Ballets to Balls 
Other events being arranged are boat excursions to 
the islands of the bay, Brazilian flower shows, art ex- 
hibitions, outdoor symphony concerts, water ballet, 
sporting events of all kinds, auto races, Jockey-Club 
balls, operas at the Municipal Theatre, folklore festi- 
vals and numerous similar attractions. 


International tennis tournaments will be held in 
Rio during the same period as the soccer series, which 
will also attract fans from various parts of the world. 

Rio’s huge new stadium, which will seat 150,000 
spectators, is being rushed to completion. This 
stadium is believed to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

The city government is concentrating on readying 
Rio hotels for the great tourist invasion. There are 
about 107 hotels in the Brazilian capital, of which 
some 43 are considered of first quality as to service 
and accommodations. 


Poster Contest 


Since these will not be enough to meet the need of 
tourists for lodgings, Rio authorities are surveying the 
possibilities of guest rooms in family homes. Lists of 
available rooms of this type are being drawn up and 
will be furnished to tourists who want them. 

To publicize 1950 events in Rio both at home and 
abroad, the City Tourist Department has organized 
a poster contest. A first prize of 20,000 cruzeiros will 
be given the winner, with runner-up prizes of 10,000 
and 5,000. 


Ford, 30 Years in Brazil, Shows How U.S. Firms Can Prosper 


How a pioneering American company has pros- 
pered in Brazil—in part by turning more and 
more to Brazilian raw materials for its source of 
supply—is exemplified by the Ford Company, 
which last year completed its thirtieth year of 
assembling cars in its Brazilian factories. 

In May, 1919, Ford set up the first assembly line 
in Brazil in its factory in Sao Paulo. Within a few 
weeks 30 cars a day were rolling off the line, and 
Ford’s sales of assembled cars in Brazil that year 
were 2,399. 

By 1923, Ford was assembling 60 cars a day, in- 
cluding its Lincoln model, introduced into Brazil the 
year before. Other car makers became interested in 
the Brazilian market and began setting up their own 
assembly plants. A year later, 16,828 assembled Fords 
were sold in Brazil. 


5-Fold Growth in 10 Years 


By its tenth anniversary in Brazil in 1929, Ford 
was assembling more than 130 cars daily, selling more 
than 24,000 a year, and extending along Brazilian 
roads and highways a network of gas and repair sta- 
tions, working with Brazilian dealers. A total of 109,- 
529 Fords, cars and trucks, had been sold in Brazil 
by that time. 

The first eight-cylinder car in Brazil, the Ford V-8, 


was assembled by Ford in 1932. The first Mercury 
came off the Sao Paulo line in 1938. 

It was in 1938 that the Ford Company began to 
turn to Brazilian raw materials for use in its fae- 
tories. Within a short time, such accessories to 
manufacture as cotton, tires, batteries, and even 
some of the lighting fixtures were wholly Brazilian 
in origin. Use of Brazilian steel is expected as the 
next step. 

During the war, Ford’s Brazilian company used its 
assembly line techniques to turn out field kitchens and 
trucks for the Brazilian army, as well as other equip- 
ment. Few Fords rolled off the line during this period, 
however. 


200,000 Assembled 


By 1946, Ford’s Sao Paulo factories were back at 
work for peacetime production. The number of Ford 
dealers in Brazil had grown to more than 300. Me- 
chanical schools were set up in Sao Paulo and travel- 
ing truck schools were sent out on the road. 

Last year, for its thirtieth anniversary, Ford began 
assembly of tractors in Sao Paulo as well as the new, 
postwar models of Fords, Mercuries and Lincolns. Pro- 
duction of the new ‘super-built’ Ford Trucks had be- 
gun in 1948. 

During its thirty years in Brazil, the Ford Company 
assembled some 200,000 vehicles, cars, trucks and 
tractors. 
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Government Agencies Cut Spending to Lessen 1950 Budget Deficit 


The estimated deficit of 3,500,000,000 cruzeiros 
which Brazil would face this year if all expendi- 
tures are made as authorized in the federal budget 
approved by Congress will be cut into sharply as a 
result of government economy orders. 

All government agencies have been sent forthright 
instructions to stop all expenditures that are not 
essential to works already underway. 


Four Ways to Save 


These instructions made four specific 
points: 

a) During the first half of the year budget 
appropriations will be used only for carrying 
out public works now under construction. 

b) Of the amount authorized by Congress 
for these purposes, no more than 75 percent 
may be so used. 

c) No further public works will be started 
until after the first half of the year, and then 


only if at that time the Treasury has the neces- 
sary funds. 

d) Payment of government subsidies will be 
made only in the second half of the year with 
exceptions to this rule in emergency cases 
authorizable only by the ministry in charge 
of the government agency concerned. 


Reflects President's Stand 


This step, which is expected to cut deeply into the 
deficit as it had been estimated, is considered an out- 
growth of the strong stand taken by President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra in his New Year speech against deficit 
financing. 

At that time he declared that in cases of funds be- 
ing appropriated beyond the income level, it was up 
to the government to consider the budgetary law as 
simply an authorizing measure. To vote a deficitary 
budget, he said, virtually compels the government 
not to make use of the total of authorizations. 


Two Billion Dollars Worth of Crops Grown by Brazil’s Farmers 


Farm crops in Brazil last year were valued at 
38,819,355,000 cruzeiros, or nearly 2,100,000,000 
dollars, according to an estimate by Brazilian 
Minister of Agriculture Daniel de Carvalho. 

Volume of this farm production, he figured, was 
about 62,858,593 metric tons. Land used in growing 
it was estimated at 16,857,632 hectares, or around 
42,140,000 acres. 

Most Crops Bigger 

Minister de Carvalho said that of Brazil’s 30 main 
crops, bigger amounts were grown in 22 cases, while 
eight crops were smaller. Most important decline took 
place with sugar cane. 

He said that Brazil’s agricultural production has in- 
creased year by year, rising from 52,683,867 metric 


tons in 1945 to 62,449,059 metric tons in 1948. Ton- 
nage for 1949, about 400,000 above 1948 according to 
his estimates, would not be known definitely until all 
crops were in, he pointed out. 


Four Million Acres More 


Croplands in Brazil, Minister de Carvalho declared, 
increased from 15,275,888 hectares in 1945 to their 
1949 level, or a rise of nearly 1,600,000 ,hectares, 
equivalent to 4,000,000 acres. 

Crop values, he reported, rose from 19,944,815,000 
cruzeiros in 1945, making last year’s value almost 
double that of four years earlier. Part of this increase, 
as in other countries, resulted of course from rising 
prices. 


License-Free Imports Are Enumerated by Bank of Brazil 


The following articles, as listed by the Bank of 
Brazil, are excluded from prior import licensing in 
accordance with Art. 3, Letter “c” of Law No. 842 of 
October 4, 1949. The list, in Portuguese, is published 
in Brazil’s Diario Oficial of January 4, 1950. 


1—Barbed Wire. 
2—Insecticides and fungicides as follows: 
a) Calcium Arsenate with a minimum of 40% of anhydrous 
arsenic and a maximum or 0.75% of soluble arsenic. 
b) Lead Arsenate in powder with a minimum of 30% anhydrous 
arsenic and a maximum of 0.50% of soluble arsenic. 
White Arsenic (anidrido Arsenoso with a minimum purity 
of 99%. 
d) Methyl Bromide with a minimum purity of 97.5%. 
e) Technically chlorinated camphene with a minimum purity 
of 98%. 
f) Chlorinated camphene wettable to 40% with a minimum 
purity of 40%. 
Chlorinated camphene mixed with sulfur with the minimum 
purity for chlorinated camphene and 40% of sulfur. 


Cc 


to 


h) Calcium Cyanide with a minimum purtiy of 42%. 

i) Potassium Cyanide with a minimum purity of 95%. 

j) Sodium Cyanide with a minimum purity of 95%. 

k) Chlordane with a minimum purity of 40%. 

1) Organic compounds of phosphorus in concentrated form. 

m) D.D.T. (Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) with a minimum 
purity of 50%, a minimum of 92% passing through a 325- 
mesh screen. 

n) Sulfur in lumps, bars, pieces, ground and sulfur flowers with 
a minimum purity of 98%. 

o) Ventilated Sulfur with a minimum purity of 99%, a minimum 
of 93% passing through a 325-mesh screen. 

p) Wettable sulfur with a minimum purity of 96%, a minimum 
of 93% passing through a 325-mesh screen. 

q) Fluosilicates of Sodium and Barium with a minimum purity 
of 95%. 

r) Pure red phosphorus. 

s) Hexachloride of Benzine (Hexachlorocyclohexane) with a 
minimum of 12% of isomeric-gama, a minimum of 92% pass- 
ing through a 325-mesh screen. 

t) Dinitro technical compounds. 


(See Page 6) 
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Two-Street Display of Brazilian Goods On View at Colonial Trust 


One of the biggest public displays of Brazilian prod- 
ucts in the United States since the World Fair of 1939 
can be seen until February 15 at the Colonial Trust 
Company in the Rockefeller Center Radio City area 
of New York City. 

The display, prepared by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau in cooperation with the Colonial Trust, 
includes samples of exportable Brazilian products, both 
raw materials and processed articles. It occupies 15 
windows on the Avenue of the Americas and 48th 
Street, with a frontage of about 100 feet. 

Shown in the windows, each of which is seven feet 
long by three feet high, are rubber products, skins, 
leather, leather goods, fibers, vegetable oils, waxes, 
woods, plywood, wooden articles, coffee, cocoa, tea, 
matté, precious stones, minerals, textiles, industrial 
felts, canned foods, fruits, and other Brazilian goods. 

Included in the display also are a travel window, 
featuring Brazilian attractions and model planes and 
ships furnished by Moore-McCormack and Pan Amer- 
ican, and a “book window” illustrating some of the 
more outstanding recent works on Brazil. 


ee 


(Above) Brazilians Suzana Goldenstein, left, and Maria Augusta 
Menezes de Oliva, the pianist, see the exhibit (Below, |. to r.) José 
Garrido-Torres, Director of the Trade Bureau; Arthur S. Kleeman, Presi- 
dent, Colonial Trust; Mario Diez, Vice-President, International Division. 
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Brazilian Manufacturers Send Products for Exhibit in New York 


(Above) Two Brazilian girls in New York, Altea Alimonda, the violinist, 
left, and Suzana Goldenstein, enjoy a display of Brazilian foods. 
(Below) The “travel window” at the exhibit, featuring the luxury liner 
“Brazil” of the Moore McCormack Lines. 


Growing interest by Brazilian manufacturers in the 
American market is demonstrated by the list of Bra- 
zilian firms which sent products for display in the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau’s 15-window 
Exhibit at the Colonial Trust Company in New York. 

These firms include the huge Matarazzo industries, 
Ceramica Sao Caetano, the Fritz Johansen pencil 
company, Swift do Brasil, the Nadir Figueiredo firm, 
which produces crystalware and ornamental silver 
designs, the A. J. Renner textile mills, matté firms 
such as Ildefonso and Leao, Goodyear do Brasil, Ga- 
locha Moderna which makes rubber footwear, the 
Gethal plywood firm, Oiticica do Brasil, and numerous 
others. Additional Brazilian products were made avail- 
able for the display through Marcial Dias Pequeno, 
director of the Department of Industry and Commerce. 

The exhibit, which has attracted unusual interest in 
New York commercial circles as well as among the 
general public, forms part of Brazil’s plan to make its 
finished and semi-finished products as well known on 
the American market as its traditional exports of 
coffee and cocoa. 
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License-Free Imports Are Enumerated (Continued ) 


u) Technical paranitrophenol. 

v) Technical Methoxychlor. 

w) Copper Sulfate with a minimum purity of 98%. 

x) Ferric Sulfate. 

x) Paradich Loro benzine. 

z) Nicotine Sulfate at 40% and concentrated derivatives. 

Erbicides (Weed Killers) 

a) Various Erbicides in concentrated form. 

Nematocides (Worm Killers) 

b) Various Nomatocides in concentrated form. 
3—Fertilizers, viz: 

a) Calcium Cyanamide. 

b) Impure Sodium Nitrate (“Salitres” of Chile). 

c) Synthetic Urea. 

d) Potassium Chloride. 

e) Potassium Sulfate. 

f) Impure Potassium Nitrate (“Salitre”). 
t—Seeds. 
5—Plant cuttings, seedlings. 
6—Pedigree animals. 
7—Machines, spare parts and other instruments destined for agri- 

culture and the industrialization of agricultural animal and min- 

eral products, viz: 

a) Accessories and parts for the cement industry, viz: 
Refractory material for lime-kilns and similar; Vulcanizers 
complete with relays and parts; vibrating screens and other 
machines, apparatus and equipment, accessories and parts 
utilized in the mineral and extractive industry mentioned 
hereunder which have their application in the cement in- 
dustry. 

b) Accessories and parts for tanneries; 

c) Accessories and parts for the mining and extractive industry, 
including salt, viz: 

a) equipment for the fragmentation and concentration of min- 
erals, jaw crushers, hammer mills or gyratory crushers, with 
their motors, accessories and equipment; ball, rod, roll, pebble, 
hammer or dise mills with their respective accessories and 
equipment; screens, vibrating or not, with their motors, 
accessories and equipment; pulp classifiers, spiral, hydraulic 
scraper, counterflow, “Dorr” and other types, with their re- 
spective motors, accessories and equipment; conveyors or 
elevators, bucket, screw or belt type for concentration or 
crushing plants with their motors, accessories and equipment; 
filters, hydraulic or pneumatic jigs, hydraulic or pneumatic 
oscillating tables, floatation cells and respective reagents, 
reagent feeders, cones for sink-float separation, materials for 
modifying the density of the separating agent, agitators. 
mechanical or conical thickeners, mixers, spiral or centri- 
fugal concentrators, their accessories and equipment, magnetic 
separators either permanent or electrical; compressed air and 
hydraulic separators, their accessories and parts; sand and 
mud pumps with their respective motors; 
equipment for underground or open air mining; rock break- 
ing tools such as: pneumatic or electric drills with manual 
or pneumatic feed, with air or water circulation, mounted on 
single columns, pneumatic columns or wheels for hand op- 
eration, their parts, spare parts, accessories and equipment; 
simple or pneumatic cradles for holding hand drifters, line 
lubricators, their spare parts, accessories and equipment; 
drifters for horizontal drilling up to 12” diameter with a 
capacity up to 60 meters for open air coal mining, various 
spare parts and equipment; coal cutting machines, accessories 
and spare parts; high and low pressure turbo-compressors for 
mines, their accessories and spare parts; electric percussion 
caps and equipment for the detonation of explosives, instan- 
taneous or delayed, their accessories and spare parts; special 
hoists for mine shafts, driven by electric motor, internal 
combustion or steam engines, their spare parts, accessories 
and parts; buckets and cages for mine shafts, their acces- 
sories, spare parts and equipment; safety fuses for the succes- 
sive detonation of explosives; drills and rotating tables for 
the separation of minerals, their accessories, spare parts and 
equipment; mechanical filters for auriferous solutions; 
©) accessories and parts for steel and metallurgic industries, viz: 

accesories and spare parts for steel plants; for Siemens-Martin 

furnaces either stationary or tilting; converters and electric 
furnaces; for mixers; air or gas valves; oil burners; loading 
and conveying buckets; special wagonets for slag; special 
overhead travelling cranes for steel industry; furnace loading 
equipment; overhead cranes for scrap yards with or without 


—_ 


magnet; scrap iron presses; installations for Dolomite; re- 
fractory bricks for Siemens-Martin furnaces; 

1) Plows, plowing instruments, grain huskers, seed drills, agri- 
cultural tractors and instruments and unspecified agricultural 
machines, accessories and parts, viz: 

) machines, apparataus and instruments for destruction of in- 
sect pests: manual metallic pulverizers; portable metal pul- 
verizers with internal bellows; manual pulverizers with blower; 
metal structure, corrosion-proof paint, capacity from 3.5 to 5 
of powder; rotary outlet tubes; motor driven pulverizers with 
the motor connected to the lower shaft by V-belt and sheave. 
capacity of 30 to 50 of powder, metal structure, automatic 
agitator and feeder, 4-cycle motor of 1.5 to 7 H.P., mounted 
on metal skid to be adapted to a vehicle; pulverizers (for 
liquids) manual, portable, pressure type with 6-atmosphere 
gauge or without gauge, with piston pump or to be loaded 
by hand or motor driven pumps, made of brass, copper or 
yellow metal, capacity up to 16 liters; motor driven pulver- 
izers with pump attached to be mounted on any vehicle with 
5 to 6 H.P. up to 40-atmospheres; flame throwers; appliances 
(meters for Bromide of Methyl). 
Slaughter House equipment: electric hoists for lifting cattle; 
friction hoists for lowering cattle to the cattle bed; bleeding 
rail; mechanical inclines; mechanical droppers; machines for 
splitting the heads of cattle and hogs; crushers and mills for 
bones (dry blood); Rotators for fats; lard cooling devices, 
filter-presser for fats; installations for sausage making, stuffers, 
cutters, smoke houses, mixers; tripe making machinery; 

c) equipment for aviculture: machines and apparatus, acces- 

sories and parts for poultry killing; 

equipment for apiculture: centrifuges for honey extraction; 

mechanical honeycomb percolators; knives for extracting 

honey from honeycombs with electric or steam heating; 
cylinders for beeswax; 

e) Dairy equipment: cream separators; salting tubs; mechanical 
milkers; pH meters; scales for measuring water content in 
butter; agitators for milk and brine; casein mills; machines for 
condensing milk; machines for pulverizing milk; pumps for 
milk manipulation; filters for fresh and condensed milk; 
homogenizers; tubular heaters; pasteurizers; spray installa- 
tions for pulverizing milk; 

f) accessories and parts for the rubber industry; 

g) accessories and parts for the husking of cereals and prepara- 
tion of agricultural products (see letter “e” above) ; 

h) accessories and parts for the petroleum industry. 


Then follows a description of the technical characteristics of 
equipment approved and tested by the Ministries concerned, manu- 
factured by the following firms: 


J. I. Case Company, Racnie, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; International 
Harvester Export Co.; The Oliver Corporation; Krause Plow 
Corporation, Kansas, U.'S.A.; The Kirstin Co., Michigan, US.A.; 
Standard Trailer Co., California, U.S.A.; Empire Plow Company, 
Ohio, U.S.A.; S. L. Allen & Co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; Deere & 
Company, Moline, IIl., U.S.A.; Brillion Iron Works, Inc., Brillion, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.; Rome Plow Company, Cedartown, Georgia, 
U.S.A.; Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl.; Massey Harris Co., 
Ltd.; Allis Chalmers Mfg. Corp.; Agrostroj Works Pracner, 
Czechoslovakia; David Brown Tractors, Ltd., England, and also: 
Robot Transplanters Ltd., Hesford Winches Ltd., Rayni Foun- 
dry, Harrison McGregor, and Gnest Ltd. Keneth Hudson, 
Salopian Engineers. 

Intercontinental Manufacturing Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas, U.S.A.; 
Harden Manufatcuring Company, Auburndale, Florida, U.S.A.; 
Lynchburg Plow Works, New York, U.S.A.; Owensboro Ditcher 
& Grader Co., Owensboro, Kentucky, U.S.A.; Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Exports, Inc.; Fiat (Italy); Minneapolis Moline Company; 
Cockshutt Plow Co., Limited, Canada; A. B. Farquhar Company, 
York, Pa., U.S.A.; Silver Manufacturing Company, Salem, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; Westerrasmaskiner, Stockholm, Sweden; Petkus Linde, 
Sweden; Preco Incorporated, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A.; 
Florida Land Clearing Equipment Co., Florida, U.S.A.; Hyster 
Company, U.S.A.; Killefer Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles, California, 
U.S.A.; The Slusser McLean Scraper Co., Ohio, U.S.A.; Rudolf 
Baccher, Roudnice, Czechoslovakia; Gebruedder Eberhardt, Ulm, 
Germany; American Bosch Corp.; Hallett Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
US.A.; Briggs & Stratton Corp.; Wisconsin Motor Corp.; Win- 
charger Corp.; Farm Tools, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, U.S.A.; The 
Dunham Company, Ohio, U.S.A.; Tudhope Anderson Co., Ltd., 
Ontario, Canada; S.1.F.T., France; Manufactures d’Armes de 
Paris, France; Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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Brazil’s Month-by-Month Imports From U.S., May-December, 1949 


The following statistics on Brazilian imports of 
goods from the 15 U.S. shipping points were gathered 
by the Brazilian Treasury Delegation in New York, 
based on consular invoice legalizations in the various 
Brazilian consulates in this country. Selling-price of 


the goods is combined with freight and similar costs 
to give the approximate dollar-cost to Brazil of the 
imports. Time lapses in shipping the goods to Brazil 
will make for some variation between these statistics 
and those expected next month from the Brazilian 
government. 


























Port May June July August 
Boston $ 223,235 $ 698,646 $ 185,091 $ 488,457 
Chicago 6,971 4,574 3,846 12,199 
Philadelphia 2,088,070 1,806,216 787,380 1,825,143 
Baltimore 1,050,488 2,027,456 1,444,718 861,560 
Houston 964,962 722,585 695,181 1,078,190 
Dallas 107,229 74,550 6,947 16,267 
Port Arthur 905,415 1,107,121 444,733 842,476 
Los Angeles 378,898 463,524 153,634 676,307 
Miami 207,675 262,503 273,532 623,105 
Savannah 36,254 309,549 182,056 235,239 
Norfolk 696,971 763,951 178,993 289,294 
New Orleans 3,888,136 5,444,711 3,133,230 4,442,029 
New York 26,169,726 30,424,552 19,411,156 21,975,870 
San Francisco 137,736 216,976 142,284 469,796 
Seattle 25,461 31,202 28,927 190,463 
Monthly Totals $36,887,226 $44,358,116 $27,071,807 $34,026,396 

Port September October November December 
Boston $ 419,602 $ 136,777 $ 131,108 $ 543,562 
Chicago 12,514 21,462 4,393 3,320 
Philadelphia 1,568,707 909,033 3,949,933 1,081,380 
Baltimore 3,203,707 498,153 612,877 1,602,459 
Houston 821,322 658,685 757,413 354,052 
Dallas 18,152 3,787 18,596 
Port Arthur 776,409 568,471 374,605 250,767 
Los Angeles 343,686 126,770 86,443 60,983 
Miami 285,483 350,333 260,572 234,126 
Savannah 121,238 16,920 86,832 182,848 
Norfolk 462,047 70,139 285,227 409,000 
New Orleans 3,695,247 2,491,818 2,661,543 402,439 
New York 23,675,416 18,444,762 12,629,368 13,786,499 
San Francisco 301,356 162,308 284,416 201,526 
Seattle 12,693 116,665 84,749 3,766 
Monthly Totals $35,717,749 $24,572,297 $22,213,266 $19,135,323 





On the basis of the foregoing statistics and official 
Brazilian figures on imports from the United States 
in the first four months of 1949, the total value of 
Brazilian imports from the United States during the 
past year would be approximately $455,000,000. This 
sum was considerably lower than had been estimated 
previously in the year and was reached by sharp re- 
ductions in Brazilian purchases during the final 
quarter of 1949. 

Meanwhile, coincident with reductions in Brazilian 
buying in the United States caused by the drive to 
pay off Brazil’s commercial debts in dollars, an im- 
portant increase in the value of U. S. purchases in 
Brazil took place during the last three months of the 
past year, largely because of better coffee prices. 


If the figures of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
on the value of U.S. purchases in Brazil are taken as 
a basis, Brazilian exports to the United States during 
the past year would be valued at about $497,000,000. 
This figure, however, is not expected to compare too 
exactly with Brazilian statistics because of time lapses 
in shipment and different methods of appraisal. 

It appeared, however, that while the total volume 
of trade had declined from the level of over a billion 
dollars set in both 1947 and 1948, the balance of trade 
between Brazil and the United States, for the first 
time since 1946, had become fairly even. This fact was 
all the more notable in view of Brazil’s $69,000,000 
deficit in its trade with the United States in the first 
seven months of 1949. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 


no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write — 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. 








Carnadba and Ouricuri Waxes, Plywood, Veneers, 
Cotton, Corn, Tea, Cocoa, Manioca Starch, 
Tobacco, Piassava, Quartz, Castor Beans— 
Valdomiro T. Barros, Caixa Postal 609, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: VALTEBA. 


Calcite, Quartz, Raw Diamonds, Bauxite—Em- 
presa Brasileira de Comércio e Engenharia, 
Rua Barao de Itapetininga 221, s/711, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Asbestos, Mica, Rutile, Talce—Oswaldo Parané, 
Caixa Postal 4869, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Brazilian Pine (in quantity)—Cia. Exportadora e 
Importadora Nacional S.A., Avenida Nilo 
Pecanha 12, andar 10, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Cable address: CEINAL. 


Roof-tiles, Mosaics, Ceramic Products in General 
—Ceramica S. Caetano, Caixa Postal 278, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: ACIMAREG. 

Cotton Textiles—David Chonchol, Caixa Postal 
4308, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Rubber Products in General, Alligator Skins, 
Chemical Products—Mario C. Carvalho, Caixa 
Postal 5306, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. 

Menthol, Essential Oils, Precious and Semi- 
Precious Stones—Mercanti! & Industrial Atlas 
S.A., Caixa Postal 1049, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Cable address: ATLEX. 

Brazilian Pine (sawn, squared-off logs), minimum 
quantity 100,000 square feet—ltalo Marche- 
sine, Caixa Postal 65, Curitiba, Parané, Brazil. 
Cable address: MARQUESINE. 

Movie Cameras and Projectors (for amateurs) 
Binoculars, Photographic Cameras, Gifts and 
Novelties, Photographic Articles in General— 
Representacdes Dordan Ltda., Caixa Postal 
127, Ag. Lapa, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable 
address: REDORDAN. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Import from U. S. 








Fish Meal, Bone Meal, Meat Mea! (60°, protein 
content—for animal feed)—lIndistria e Co- 
mércio de Produtos Agropecuérios Ltda. 
(CIRPA), Caixa Postal 4630, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: FARROUPILHA. 

Cement, Iron Products, Hardware in General, 
Barbed Wire (from Belgium)—Comércio e I|n- 
distria Renascenga Ltda., Caixa Postal 63, 
Parnaiba, Piauf, Brazil. Cable address: CIREL. 

Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products, Textiles 
—David Chonchol, Caixa Postal 4308, Rio ae 


Janeiro, Brazil. 


Penicillin, Streptomycin, Pharmaceuticals in Gen- 
eral—Walter Duarte & Cia., Caixa Postal 366, 
Manaus, Amazonas, Brazil. Cable address: 
WALDUAR. 





Brazilian Offers to 
Represent U. S. Firms 











Food Products Firms—Inter-Americana de Rep- 
resentagdes Gerais Ltda. (INTARGEL), Caixa 
Postal 1368, Pérto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 


Importers of Green Coffee, Ores, Processed 
Banana—Emprésa de Representacdes Gerais 
S.A., Avenida Rio Branco 277, andar 8, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: ASGRE. 


Producers of Penicillin, Streptomycin, Powdered 
Milk for Infant Feeding, etc.—Nunes dos Santos 
& Cia., Avenida Pedro II, No. 231, Caixa Postal 
68, S. Luis, Maranh&o, Brazil. Cable address: 
MANECO. 





Brazilian Wants 
American Representative 





Sisal—Intercambio Comercial! Ltda., Caixa Postal 
203, Jodo Pessoa, Paraiba, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: CURARE. 





Miscellaneous Offers: 





Mr. Nelson Pinto e Silva, 240 E. 6Ist Street, New 
York City, graduate of Brazilian Law School 
and member of the Brazilian Bar Association 
and of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, seeks employment with American 
firm. Not asking necessarily for employment as 
lawyer, but his experience in this field could be 
used to advantage in business relations with 
Brazil. Speaks and writes fluent English. 


Miss Marianne Schlochauer, International House, 
Room #604, 1414 E. 59th Street, Chicago 37, 
llinois, finishing studies leading to M.S. in 
Chemistry at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
seeks employment with American or Brazilian 
company interested in training her in this coun- 
try for a position in Brazil. 


Odilon Duarte Braga and Raul Murgel Braga 
(Advogados), Rua Buenos Aires 140, andar 7, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Brazilian lawyers, offer 
their services in Brazil to American organiza- 
tions and individuals. 
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